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A scene 
fromthe 
reenactment 
of the Battle 


July 1986. 
More photos 

from past 
events on 
pages 8 and 
9. 





Rogers' Rangers to 
Embark on St. Francis 
Expedition 
Eight week, 500 mile journey to begin this Fall 


The French and Indian War (1755-1763), being fought by England 
and France over territorial and fur trading rights in North America, 
proved to be the training ground for several future Revolutionary War 
leaders, such as Washington , Putnam and Stark. The war being 20 odd 
years prior to our Revolutionary War, is often overshadowed and barely 
mentioned in our history books. An important aspect of the war is that 
if it were not won by England, we would be Frenchmen today. Even more 
ironic is the fact that we would have fought our War for Independence 
against France. 

The most renowned and gallant unit of the French and Indian War 
was Rogers' Rangers, led by Capt. Robert Rogers. Rogers was an 
extraordinary leader and brilliant strategist in the art of guerrilla 
warfare. He formed his special force, that consisted of woodsmen from 
New Hampshire, in 1755. They spent most of the war spying on the 
French fortresses of Saint Frederic (Crown Point) and Corillion 
(Ticonderoga), along the shores of Lake George and Lake Champlain. 
They performed daring raids and ambushes that often resulted in the 
capture of important prisoners who were used to gain valuable 
intelligiance. 


In September of 1759 the most daring venture ever carried out by 
continued on page 16 





Reenactor 


National 
Park 
Entrance 


Fees put on 
Hold 


As of this past Feb. 2, several 
national parks and historic sites 
were to have entrance fees 
imposed or increased. But due to 
the furor raised by legislators, the 
Park Service has temporarily put 
these plans on the back burner. 
The National Park Service is not, 
however abandoning these plans 
just postponing them; probably 
until after the Constitutional 
Celebration at Independence Park 
in Philadelphia. 

In 200 years, no one has ever 
had to pay to see the Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia. Now, they'll 
soon have to pay $2 each. 

It would have cost a dollar to 
visit the Statue of Liberty. A drive 
through Valley Forge or the 
battlefields of Vicksburg or 
Custer's Little Big Horn would cost 
$3 per vehicle. 

Thanks to the battle to trim 
federal deficits, a tour of 
American history will be pay -- or 
pay more -- as you go. The same 
goes for national parks. 

Entry fees will be instituted or 
increased at 134 historic sites, 
battlefields, seashores and 
national parks operated by rhe 
National Park Service. Entry fees 

continued on page 13 
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Premiere Issue of the "Quarterly" 
makes its debut! 


Well, here it is! The long awaited "Quarterly", as it has 
affectionately become known, is now reality. 

This is a result of several months of preparation and 
planning. I must emphasize however, that this is not my 
publication or just the LHA's publication; it is yours! All that I 
have done is given you a tool, a device. A device for you to use and 
build with. Together with your contribution and input we can 
make this venture as successful as all our past projects have 
been. 

So, what is the goal of the "Quarterly"? Hopefully to reach 
out, absorb and finally present to you the wealth of information 
and knowledge that is of interest to us as historical reenactors. 

This "hobby" is blossoming at all levels. With celebrations 
such as the Bicentennial of the Constitution and the 125th 
Anniversary of the Civil War to keep it going, there are no limits 
to its expansion. Living history events abound. Every sector of 
the country is experiencing renewed interest in our nation's past 
and we are here to present it. 

I hope that as you browse through these pages you will bear 
in mind that this publication, along with all the present 
activities of the Living History Association, sets us on a new 
course. This new direction puts us on the threshold of a new 
future. A future glistening with opportunities and challenges for 
the LHA and fellow reenactors. 

These new endeavors, however, must be embraced with a 
practical, controlled approach. Only with careful planning and 
realistic foresight can we meet our goals and fulfill our great 
potential. 

Our accomplishments can only be as great and as successful 
as those who endeavor to achieve them. 
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French and American uniforms of the Revolutionary War. 


The Grandeur of the 18th Century 


Colonial Williamsburg 


By Stephen Del Signore 


Its easy to underestimate 
the size and extent of 


Colonial Williamsburg. The 
largest restoration of an 
early American community, 
Colonial Williamsburg 
encompasses 173 acres of 
graceful gardens and tree 
lined streets, modest little 
homes and grand palaces. 
Nowhere else do the sights, 
sounds, and even the aromas 
of the 18th century come 
alive and engulf the visitor 
in such a precise and 
grandiose manner than here. 
Williamsburg was a 
political and cultural center, 
and in 1699 it became the 
capitol of the colony of 
Virginia. It was a planned 


community of Georgian style public buildings and 
less imposing, but never the less beautiful homes 
surrounded by formal gardens. Its College of 
William and Mary, charted in 1693, was one of the 
first in the new colonies, second only to Harvard. 
Several prominent politicians and patriots visited 
here. The Raleigh Tavern was a gathering place for 
such notables as Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington and Patrick Henry. The town's 
population then was 1,800. In 1780 Williamsburg's 
prosperity and growth waned when the capitol was 
moved to Richmond and the town gently and quietly 
rode the waves of history into abandonment. 

As the years passed the onetime proud capitol 
was quickly being diminished by the effects of time 
and neglect, but more importantly, by the intrusion 
of the 20th century. Gas pumps had begun to line the 
streets! 

The rebirth of Williamsburg can be credited to 
two men, Dr. William Archer Rutherford Goodwin, 
4 





The architecture of the Govenors Palace is 
an exquisite example of the Georgian-style 
public buildings at Colonial Williamsburg. 


rector of the Bruton Parish 
Church, which had served 
the people of Williamsburg 
since 1674 and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. These men 
discussed the purchase of a 
single home, the Ludwell- 
Paradise house at a banquet 
in 1926. Rockefeller bought 
the house for $8,000 and the 
restoration race was on. 

In 1930 the massive 
undertaking of rebuilding 
the Govenor'’s Palace, the 
Capitol and the Raleigh 
Tavern, all of which were 
destroyed by fire, was at 
last completed. Gradually, 
through-out the following 
years, private homes and 
dwellings were restored. 
Today, beautiful Colonial Williamsburg is testimony 
to these men's dreams and visions. The historic area 
contains 88 original buildings that have been 
meticulously restored to their prior splendor. About 
400 other buildings have been reconstructed on their 
original foundations based on plans discovered in 
England and America. None of the buildings were 
brought from elsewhere, as is common in many 
outdoor living history museums. 

Duke of Gloucester Street, the main street 
through town that is one mile long and 99 feet wide, 
is lined with shops and stores. A stroll down this 
busy stretch will introduce you to craft shops and 
stores staffed by appropriately attired personnel 
who practice their crafts and ply their wares. Stop 
into the print shop and discover how tedious it was 
to set type by hand and publish a seemingly simple 
broadsheet or watch glowing red steel being forged 
into useful implements by smiths at the anvil in the 
Anderson Blacksmith Shop. The Street, as the locals 





Williamsburg continued 
call it, is jammed full of 18th 
century businesses. The Cooper, 
Greenhow Store, the Miliner, 
Pasteur & Galt Apothecary Shop, 
and several others are sprinkled 
throughout the area. 

Colonial Williamsburg is an 
18th century architectural 
extravaganza enhanced by 


interpreters clad in waistcoats 
and breeches or long dresses and 
mobcaps. These inhabitants are 
extremely well versed on their 
particular role that they are 
portraying as well as the daily 
activities of the town during its 





A couple of the "locals" discuss the latest news 
in the comfort of some shade in front of the 


Courthouse. 





early period. The interesting little 
anecdotes that they add to their 
repertoire make their character 
more believable and even more 
likable. Colonial life comes alive 
as you roam about the town. When 
you stroll down the streets and 
talk to the various craftsmen you 
become completely absorbed by 
your brief interlude into the past. 
The day becomes less hectic, less 
rushed. You begin to take the time 
to notice and appreciate the 
things that our forebearers had 
created and our "modern 
civilization" has taken away. 
Only the "noise" of a more genteel 
era of horse drawn 
carriages, clopping 
and creaking their 
way through the 
streets, or an 
occasional toll of a 
bell piercing the air 
is heard.There is no 
roar of traffic, no 
yelling or shouting, 
just a calm tranquil 


feeling of being 
immersed in the 
past. 


You are not only 
surrounded by the 
sights and sounds of 
the 1700s, but also 
the tastes. Three 
taverns serve the 


historic area. Each having its 
own distinctive specialties. From 
the skillet fried chicken and 
pecan waffles at one of George 
Washington's favorite eating 
places, the Christianna Cambell's 
Tavern to the peanut soup and 
Virginia ham at the King’s Arms 
Tavern to the fun and frivolity of 
gambols (colonial games and 
entertainment) at Josiah 
Chowning's, all offer the visitor a 
delicious sample of colonial fare. 

After spending the day "doing 
the town" you will be ready for 
some well earned rest. One of the 
best ways to keep the spirit of the 
18th century alive after hours is 
to spend the night in one of the 
colonial homes rented through 
the Williamsburg Inn. Staying 
overnight in the historic distrist, 
after most of the tourists return to 
the 20th century, allows the 
visitor to experience the 
tranquility and the ambience of 
Colonial Williamsburg at its best. 

A visit to Colonial 
Williamsburg is like dusting 
off an old history book and 
leafing through it's yellowed 
contents. This American resource 
brings the pages of history alive 
for all to experience and enjoy. 
Hopefully the future will be as 
good to Williamsburg as it has 
been to the our past. * 


Williamsburg: A Note to Reenactors 


For the  reenactor 


in period dress is rather 


and cameras. The next 


who would like to be 
transformed back to the 
18th century, Colonial 
Williamsburg is the 
closest that you will 
probably get. There are, 
however, a few things to 
keep in mind once you 
get there. 

When you arrive at 
Colonial Williamsburg 
your first stop should be 
the new visitor center. It 
is here that you 
purchase your tickets 
and get the bus for a 
short ride to the historic 
area. A ride on the bus 


awkward. We were asked 
several questions such 
as, "Do you work here?" 
We responded to this by 
explaining exactly what 
we do, and this was 
usually met by some 
delightful and very 
appreciative comments. 
AS a reenactor 
touring the historic 
district in period attire 
don't carry a camera. 
looks worse 
someone 
colonial dress 


Nothing 
than having 
in full 
pull out a Nikon or 


instamatic from their 


haversack, push back 
their tricorn and snap a 
picture. The other 
tourists believe that you 
are employed by 
Colonial Williamsburg 
and not just a 
visitor.Their image of a 
professional historian, 
as well as your 
reenacting reputation, 
is destroyed. If you want 
to take your camera 
along do it this way. We 
took two days to tour the 
area. One day we went in 
regular 20th century 
attire and brought the 
brochures, sun glasses 


day we went completely 
authentic, leaving all 
the required "tourist" 
paraphernalia behind. 

The interpreters 
were very cordial. It is 
comforting to know 
that, in conversation 
with them about living 
history, they experience 
the same problems, such 
as aquiring period 
shoes, that we do. 

Overall Colonial 
Williamsburg is the 
perfect setting for the 
18th century reenactor 
tofeelrightathome. + 














Gettin’ 


Ahead 


A sentimental reflection of the good, hard life 
of yesteryear in Vermont. 


BY EVELYN FITCH KEEFE 


AMES FITCH, with his 

two sons, were settled 

in rural Wilmington, 

Vermont in time for 

the two sons to go over 
and fight in the Battle of 
Bennington, August, 1777. Rumor 
has it they took all the food and 
ammunition that could be spared 
and then some. John's son, 
Erastus, was my great- 
grandfather. He was born in 1797. 
My grandfather, Horace Martin 
Fitch was born April 11, 1867, 
two years younger than Frank, 
the older brother. Gramp was a 
quiet man, but he always had one 
joke. He was the last child in his 
family, born on the last month of 
the year, last day of the year, and 
the last hour of the day. He always 
joked that he "almost did'nt get 
born--until next year" 

Gram, Emily Snow, was born 
in Dover, September 23, 1841. As 
a girl growing up on a back farm, 
she often had to run to the nearest 
neighbor's for live coals, if they 
lost their fire. She would always 
add, "we'd have to scurry right 
back with the coals" which they 
buried in ashes to hold them. 
Grandpa Snow was most strict. 
On Sunday they could not visit 
the neighbor girls. So they walked 
to their line, met them on their 
side of the boundary, and talked. 
Grandpa was a cabinet maker. His 
most common work in those days 
was making caskets to order. In 
those days there were no 
undertakers with a selection on 
hand, so he would measure for 


size and make it up.They'd come 
and get it, and store it in a "back 
shed chamber", and forget about it 
with hard work. They had no 
illusions about life or death. It 
was as everyday as breathing. 

Gramp and Gram were 
married December 2, 1863, and 
lived to celebrate their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary. Gramp 
went into partnership with his 
older brother, Willard, after their 
father died. Willard was born in 
1834, and died in '62. Gramp 
bought out his brother's widow, 
who was also Gram's older sister. 
They were over their heads in debt 
at the time of the Civil War, so 
Gramp paid a substitute $300.00. 
The war was long over before 
Gramp got it all paid up. Gram 
would say, "That was alot of 
money. It was a fortune to us 
then." 

They sacrificed themselves to 
"get ahead". They worked hard 
from dawn to dusk, with barn 
chores before and after. I wonder 
if the saying "A man works from 
sun to sun, but a woman's work is 
never done" was started about 
then! 

Gram used to say, "We pulled 
together. One of us didn't 'gee' 
when the other ‘hawed'." Every 
time she started to tell me about 
life way back in those olden days 
she'd start with, "I just don't 
know what this world is coming 
to, with women having it so easy". 
She also always added, "No one 
knew hard times who didn't live 
after the Civil War and sugar a 


shilling a pound". A pound of 
sugar would last them about two 
years, at least, for it was used for 
very special occasions; when the 
minister came calling or someone 
equally honored. 

Another quote of Gram's, and 
she had one for every occasion, 
was that, "Some women could 
throw out on a spoon more than 
the man could bring in on a 
shovel". It took me some years to 
figure out that one! 

Grampy had a general farm. 
He raised cattle, pigs, sheep and 
hens. He trained oxen, which my 
Pop was super at; as he had so 
much patience. He had a large 
woodlot and sugar lot and always 
something to "turn over". He sold 
cattle to pay taxes. Gram used to 
tell us about "father's hay fever". 
Every year on Candlemus Day 
Gramp would decide he didn't 
have hay enough to last until the 
pastures were ready, so he would 
sell one or two of his best stock 
only to have hay left over. 

As soon as the two boys were 
old enough to walk they had their 
chores to do. They had to bring in 
the wood and water. Every one 
had to work, and work hard. 

If the farm didn't grow things, 
they went without. Imagine no 
refrigeration. In summers they 
lived on garden "sass" and milk 
gravies, with vegetables from the 
garden and potatoes. Meats were 
salted down for later use. In 
season Gram salted down 
dandelion greens and string 
beans; anything that could be 
preserved that way, for there were 
no canning jars when she started 
housekeeping. She "freshened 
out" the greens and beans, and 
then boiled them in a copper 
kettle to give them a nice color. 

The milk was set in pans on 
the "but'ry" shelves, that were 
slats of wood. This would cause 
the milk to cool quicker and the 
cream to rise to the top. The 
cream was skimmed off as soon 
as it was ready. The milk then 
could go out to be fed to the 
animal young. Gram had to chum 
the butter every day in hot 
weather. Then it was put down 
into the cellar. In the fall they got 
in the root vegetables, which 
Gramp was heavy on growing, and 

Continued on next page 
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those too went into the cellar. The 
boys, in the fall, had to go out and 
pick up the apples. In the 
evenings, after the chores were 
done, the three men helped Gram 
by paring, coring and quartering 
the apples. Gram strung them and 
hung them up to dry for pies. Her 
men folk liked "pizen things", to 
quote my Pop. That translated 
into to pies 'n things! 

In winter they butchered as 
soon as the weather was freezing, 
so the meat would keep. At that 
time Gram used to make a dozen 
pies ahead. She stored them in the 
"first shed" in a pie box, which 
according to my Pop was 
"four pies long and three 
pies deep." There was 
always pie ahead, even 
for breakfast. They'd 
bring in a frozen pie, and 
put it at the back of the 
old wood eating kitchen 
range. 

A trip to Brattleboro 
for grain was an endurance test 
for man and the team of horses. 
They'd leave about 4:00 AM 
loaded with everything that could 
be spared, potatoes, root 
vegetables, butter, meats and eggs, 
which were packed in sawdust. 
They tried to send enough down to 
pay for the supplies. They tried to 
use the easiest route for the 
horses, being weighted down and 
all. Going that early on a summer 
day got the produce and especially 
the butter down before it got too 
hot to spoil. They never got back 
before 9:00 PM at the earliest. 
They walked back to save the 
horse letting them rest whenever 
they needed to. Pop said there was 
never any chance of them 
running away with the load of 
grain that they had on and the 
road "up" all the way. After they 
got in they had to tend to the 
horses, unload everything, and if 
the chores weren't all done; 
because one man was gone all day, 
they helped finish up the barn 
chores. The next day was another 
one, packed to the brim with good 
hard labor. 

Life was simple in those 
days...and that was simply work! 

Monday was wash day for 
Gram, getting the water heated on 
the range, keeping the fires going, 


scrubbing the "armstrong" way on 
a rubbing board, hanging out the 
wash, bringing it in when it was 
dry, not to mention all the usual 
everyday chores. Tuesday was a 
continuation of wash day. 
Everything had to be ironed; more 
hot fires, and mended if need be, 
and finally put away. Saturday 
was the busiest of all, baking for 
the Sabbath, the weekly baths, 
cleaning the house and all the rest 
of the work, Gram's "daily stint". 
We got up early on Sunday to get 
everything in shape to leave for 
church. We had to leave early 
enough so the horse could take his 


"Life was simple in 


those days... and that 


was simply work.” 
Evelyn Fitch Keefe 





time getting there and for us to 
still arrive early enogh for 
church. Pop said Gram always 
snapped the elastic under his chin 
that held his hat on all the way 
down to Wilmington. It was more 
than just a day to worship. It was 
a day to see folks and rest. 

Gram always used to brag that 
she never "just sat". Her hands 
were never idle. She had her 
handiwork beside her chair. 
There was spinning, weaving. 
knitting, patching, darning and 
all kinds of mending. She knit all 
the stockings for the men, 
making them "real long to be 
more comfortable". Of course with 
wool hose their feet sweat then 
chilled and the result was 
chillblains, which was torture for 
them. Gram sheered the sheep 
and took the wool over to Fane- 
ville (now Newfane, VT) to be 
washed and carded. Gram made 
all the soap. She also made the 
homespun sheets and blankets. 
What they couldn't raise or make 
they went without. Money was 
scarce. 

There was always a tub of soft 
sugar. A wooden tub Gramp Snow 
had made, in the first shed, with a 
knife in it. Gram used that for her 
baking and cooking. Everytime 
the men went by, she said, they 


stopped and took out a sample of 
the sugar. They all had sweet 
teeth. She also said that if Pop 
didn't go into the pantry 
everytime he came into the house 
for something to eat, she just 
knew he was sick! 

Gram had one best dress, or a 
best skirt and waist. She had only 
one "everyday" dress, but an 
apron for every workday of the 
week. She also had a "best apron" 
to put on if she got the chance to 
sit with her handiwork in the 
afternoon. Aprons were made out 
of anything available."Mends and 
patches were a badge of honor, 


and showed that wives 
were help mates", said 
Gram Fitch. 

Gram had twin 
sisters, Hester and Grace. 
When the boys sat down 
at the table the first one 
to land said, "Grace" and 
the other one said 
"Hester". That did it! She 
said she would speak to "Father" 
to straighten them out but he said 
he guesses "the Lord would 
understand". Gram and Gramp 
never called each other by their 
first names. It was always Father 
and Mother. Gram once said that 
"Father don't know my name". 

I once had the audacity to ask 
Gram if Gramp was a good 
husband. My father thought it 
lucky I survived, for they did not 
discuss family affairs. They took 
what was their lot and made the 
best of it. After some time she 
said, "Yes, he always took up the 
ashes each morning when he built 
the fire, cleaned the stove pipes, 
had plenty of dry wood on hand, 
and he was a good planner and 
never paid for "dead horses" and 
he worked hard." 

They did all their own repairs 
or swapped work with the 
heighbors. They slept in cold, cold 
bedrooms. They never expected to 
be comfortable in winter. The 
parlor was shut up, curtains 
pulled way down so the "art 
square" wouldn't fade. It was only 
used for funerals. When they 
bought something for the house 
they bought for a lifetime. 

It was always men who went 
to town. Women didn't drive or 
Continued on page 12 
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Living History Scrapbook 


A collection of photos from past events. 
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Wash day at the reenactment of the Battle The Eastern States Rendezvous, is a more 
of Manassas, Virginia, July 1986. "primitive" event. September 1985. 
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A Confederate soldier 
pass some time back in camp with a little sewing, story whittling away the long, 
telling and game playing. Battle Road, Lexington and hot hours at Manassas, 


Concord, Massachusetts, April 1984. Virginia, July 1986. 
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Would you like us to publish some of your photos here? If so, send your best black & white 
or color photos, complete with brief decription, to us. If you wish to have them returned 


please include a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





A rousing volley 
from some of the 
American troops 
at Colt State Park 
in Rhode Island, 


1986. 


Photo / Frank & Kathy 
Cecala 








"Do I hear 3 dollars?" It's auction time again at British officers discuss strategies in 
Misty Mountain in Wilmington, Vermont, the noontime sun at Colt State Park, 
1984. Rhode Island. Photo / Frank & Kathy Cecala 


On the move in Bennington, 
Vermont, August 1982. 





"In a few 








years 


there won't be any 
Revolutionary War ae 


Reenactors..." 


ow many times during the summer of 1986 
have I heard at Civil War events, "In a few 
years there won't be any Revolutionary War 
reenactors, they'll all go Civil War."? Far too many! 
At the same time I was under the impression that my 
unit was the only Civil War group composed of 
Revolutionary War reenactors. That is, until I met 
up with the 64th and 74th Foot, the Queens 
Rangers, 1st Virginia and Lord knows who else. 

Between the Civil War reenactors, pessimism of the 
viability of Revolutionary War reenacting, and 
seeing so many familiar faces, I too began to wonder. 

In addition, 18th century sutling in 1986 was a 
weary, dreary business, with the lack of funds, and a 
lack of good events, such as the loss of Madison, 
Connecticut, Fort #4, John Jay Homestead going to 
the B.A.R., (that's enough to kill any good event), and 
of course lets not forget the rain, rain and more rain. 
Indeed the loss of events, plus the shrinking of other 
events, has caused an ever decreasing number of New 
England sutlers to work harder for their money. 

In addition we have the British Brigade, who; this 
past year held three Brigade or Brigade sanctioned 
events in Canada, a place United States sutlers, due 
to customs, are better off staying out of. 

Of course, some of the spin-off of all this is 
disheartened and shrinking units. Units in many 
areas are trying to demand more from their 
commanders to turn things around. Unfortunately 
some good commanders of the Bicentennial, when 
everything was roses, are no longer viable. Yet they 
are reluctant to step down, making unit matters even 
worse. Because of the varying degrees of this and 
other problems, units are fragmenting and splitting 
up. This could result in the emergence of two good 
units or the eventual destruction of both. 

Some fragmenting has been caused by the units 
having two separate factions; the purist, authentic 
group and the party crowd, who are just there to have 
a good time. 

The Civil War people, having a 15 to 20 year start on 
the Revolutionary War people, have proven that real 
reenacting can only be done by being authentic. A die 
hard purist can usually do a better job than the 
chowder society marching units when it comes to 
interpreting history. A good example in todays 
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James Dassatti 


reenacting is the difference between the 2nd. 
Massachusetts Regiment Continental line and the 
Concord, Lexington and Bedford Militia Companies. 
One interprets history, the others march in parades, 
or if they don't, they should restrict their activities 
to doing just that. They are not equipped for Living 
History. 

Well, are you concerned, angry and confused? I 
guess that you should be, because the problem is a 
very big one and very complex. It grows larger every 
year with no real dynamic, single sign of being 
solved. But lets answer some questions: 

1. Will Revolutionary War Reenacting survive or 
will it go over to Civil War? 

There are more private, state, and federal parks in 
this country dedicated to the American Revolution 
and the entire Colonial era than to the Civil War or 
any other era, which will help us to easily maintain 
an interest in this period of time. Although units 
have shrunk, in many cases some have experienced a 
slow growth. Most are enjoying the fact that only the 
die hards are going strong. This has provided a good 
reenactor base for many small units. Now, if they 
could only pick up more members. In the meantime 
some Revolutionary reenactors are doing Civil War 
so as to work with members of the other 
Revolutionary War units together, in a new time 
period and thereby creating a friendlier more elite 
corps. They are also collecting some valuable ideas. 

This is a release from the problems of 
Revolutionary reenacting and a chance at strict 
authenticity in a smaller rank structure (there was 
only one Brigadeer General at the reenactment of the 
Battle of Mannassas for the Union which had 
approximately 2600 men at arms). It is also the 
chance to be in some very big reenactments while the 
Revolutionary War sector begins its rebuilding stage. 
Note: The Civil War reenactments of the 1960's were 
very farby and declined from 1966 to 1968 and then 
began to rebuild on the backs of the die hard 
authentic historian reenactors looking for more 
than just the next extravaganza. Unfortunately 
some Revolutionary War groups are looking for the 
next bicentenial type event with no thought to 
improving their interpretive talents. The positive 
note. is that these groups are not in abundance. 





Revolutionary War Reenacting will survive! 

2. What is Revolutionary War Reenacting in the 
greatest need of? 

Communication and coordination. Communica- 
tion between organizations is the most important 
thing needed in the Revolutionary War hobby. From 
1980 to 1984 I had the honor to write the Living 
History Association's newspaper, "The Catamount 
Chronicle". Because thousands were given away to 
the general public and reenactors, we created a good 
communication system with many groups, and 
after 1983 a drastic and continual increase in 
membership resulted. Due to the eventual and 
forseen loss in state funds in producing the 
"Chronicle" we went to a cheap newsletter format in 
late '84 and early 1985 produced for “paying 
members only". Our membership continues to 
increase at a rapid rate but unfortunately, more from 
civilians and corporations than reenactors. The 
Living History Journal of the Living History 
Association caries more history and event news of 
all the hobby's organizations than all the other 
Revolutionary or Colonial publications combined. 
We are also getting better with each issue. The object 
of each member of the LHA should be to send in 
photos, stories, schedules, etc. to the Journal and 
Quarterly. More importantly; Recruit new members! 

I cannot emphasize the importance of each 
individual having a stack of information and 
membership applications to actively recruit new 
Revolutionary War members. We need to open the 
doors of comuunication so we can get coordinated! 

3. What to do with unit rank structures? 

This is a tough question to be asked both of many 
organizations and units. Basically at the time of the 
Revolution there were approximately 16 to 18 men 
per lieutenant. In many units we have a lieutenant, 
captain, and general for a total of ten men on the 
field. We have to begin a whole program of rank 
reduction or flexibility in rank positions, i.e. "OK 
boys, we only need one lieutenant today. Lets draw 
straws and see who will be commander". It's 
something that needs to be considered. 

We need better organization on all levels. It's all up 
to you out there. Start communicating, recruiting, 
and coordinating! 
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Revolutionary War recruiting problems still exist! 





Calendar of Events continued 





April 3-5, Shiloh, Tenn. 125th anniversary of the 
battle on portion of original site, adjacent to the 
National Military Park. Shiloh Reenactment 
Association, Box 11141, Memphis, TN 38111 


May 2-3, Fernandina Beach, Florida. Living history 
weekend at Fort Clinch State Park, near Fernandina 
Beach. Garrison life in the fort. U.A.D.F. 
Headquarters, 7214 Laurel Hill Rd., Orlando, FL 
32818. 


May 23-24, Youngstown, NY. Civil War encampment. 
Federal garrison program cosponsored by Thomas 
Mudsills. Old Fort Niagara, P.O. Box 169, 
Youngstown, NY 14174 


Other Events 


Oct. 9-11, Wilmington, VT. International time line. 
All eras represented up to WWII. Encampment and 
ceremonies. L.H.A., P.O. Box 578, Wilmington, VT 
05363 


G. GEDNEY GODWIN 
SUTLER 


Whose Establishment is against Bass on 
Welsh Road, at the Valley Forge, 
in Pennsylvania Province, 


Wishes to announce that he is importing a 

complete Line of items useful to the 
Military Man; such as Muskets, Bayonets, Leather 
Goods, Uniforms, Cocked Hats, divers sorts of 
brazen sundries, &., all done in the neatest 
manner. Those Gentlemen who favor him with 


their custom, may depend on their work being 


dispatched and their favors gratefully 
acknowledged, by their very humble Servant. 


G. Gedney Godwin. 


We are specialists in historically accurate, fully functional 
reproductions from the French & Indian War 
through the Civil War. 

An 85-pg. illustrated catalog costs $3.85 - refundable 


G. Gedney Godwin Inc. 
P.O. Box 100P e Valley Forge, PA 19481 





Gethin A hong O 
Gettin’ Ahead continued from page 7 


spare the time to go do errands. I 
used to think it was terrible that 
men got away always, but Pop 
informed me that it was no 
pleasure trip; as I knew it. Mom 
said she thought having the men 
gone was the biggest treat for the 
wife because there was no hot 
meal to prepare at noon time. 

Gram said the only time a 
woman rested was when she had a 
baby and spent two weeks in bed. 
The "larder" had to be full at all 
times with bread, pies and cakes. 
For if someone just happened to 
drop in for a call and didn't find 
plenty all cooked ahead of time, 
there was talk. If anyone did call 
they were kept for a meal. They 
loved to visit and to break bread 
with neighbors. 

They worked body and soul to 
get ahead. Some did, as Gram and 
Gramp, but it was hard to even 
survive in those times. 

They sold all their eggs when 
the price went down or put them 
down in brine for cooking with 
later. Pop said they ate eggs then 
until they all cackled! 

Yes the doctor made house 
calls, but it was usually too late. 
They made sure one was sick 
enough to call a doctor and then 
they had to walk or drive a horse 
to town to get a doctor to come. 
Many were born, lived, died, and 
buried from the same house. 
Many never got beyond the limits 
of Wilmington. The one horse 
power with four iron shoes that 
they used for conveyance could go 
no great distance. Usually the 
horses were work horses and they 
were not taken off the place just to 
gad. 


satisfying life 
gettin’ ahead. 

Gram Snow was eight years in 
a wheel chair with a broken hip 
but she still peeled vegetables, 
mended, baby sat and did alot of 
sitting down jobs. 

Another of Gram's quotes 
"nothing could be wasted for 
woeful waste made for willfull 
want". Kids were seen and not 
heard and went everywhere their 
parents did. They were kept busy 
for "Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do". 

In the haying time all the 
neighbors gathered together and 
did the haying. One, the best one 
with the scythe, set the pace and 
the rest kept time. The wife of the 
farmer where they were working 
furnished a good, hot dinner for 
all. Pop said that he was so proud 
when Gramp let him join the 
men, even if he was at the far end 
of the line. They "picked out" 
around the trees and stonewalls 
and everything was as neat as a 
pin. Gramp was very fussy about 
putting everything away. 

Schools were strictly 
neighborhood affairs at first. 
They had two terms and those at 
the convenience of the parents 
and the farm work. The men all 
met and did the hiring and 
planning and sometimes there 
were some hot arguments. Each 
parent boarded the teacher one 
week for each student that they 
had attending school. Later it 
became town business, and they 
called for bids on who would 
board the teacher the cheapest. It 
didn't matter if the teacher liked 
the arrangement or not. That was 


and they were 











They new peace and a how Mom and Pop met. She 
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taught in the Fitch school and 
boarded with Gram. The only new 
blood that came into town were 
the teachers. When this happened 
it was caled a matrimonial 
agency. 

Things eased for Gram and 
Gramp. They took a trip to 
Vineland, New Jersey to visit her 
sister. When Gramp got back he 
and the boys went into the woods 
and cut trees. After they hauled 
them out the wood was cut at the 
Fitch Mil and finaly a new 
house was constructed. They 
moved into their new home in 
1880. Pop called it a "square box". 
He had loved the old house so 
much. That became a hen house 
and storage place. It was built well 
and didnt go down until the 
heavy snow took it several years 
ago. 

They new a contentment and 
a peace of mind. They were 
usually true helpmates, dedicated 
to "Gettin' Ahead". They had the 
vision and the endurance to stay 
the course for our glorious future. 
They were dedicated to one and 
all, to leave an easier life for their 
children and generations to come. 

As I walk through the 
cemetery I wonder what they 
would think of the world and 
children of today. Would they 
think their sacrifices were in 
vain? I'm proud of the heritage 
they left. 

My Pop used to say he lived in 
the most interesting time 
ever...from candles to electricity; 
ox cart to airplanes, and then he 
would add, "Not in my lifetime, 
but in yours, they will walk on the 
moon". 


Editor's note: Evelyn Fitch Keefe 
is a lifelong resident of southern 
Vermont. In her writings she 
shares her thoughts about the 
past causing us to reflect on our 


future. 
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National Parks continued from page 1 


at many popular parks will 
jump from $2 to $5. The Park 
Service had proposed raising 
entry fees at some parks to $10, 
but Congress capped the increase 
at $5. 

For the first time, people will 
have to pay $3 to see the golden 
spike marking the spot in Utah 
where the Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railroads met in 
1869. They'll have to pay $3 to 
visit the place in North Carolina 
where the Wright Brothers made 
their famous flight in 1903. A 
walk through Ford's Theater in 
Washington, where Lincoln was 
shot, will cost $1, as will a visit to 
George Washington Carver's 
Missouri birthplace. All have 


rescind fees once they are in 
place. 

Critics were especially dis- 
tressed by the prospect of 
charging at Independence Park 
during the anniversary of the 
Constitution. 

That park expects some 4 
million visitors this year. How to 
collect fees in the park consisting 
of 19 public buildings in an open- 
access, eight-block area of 
downtown Philadelphia is a 


logistical nightmare, officials 
said. 

Said Bernie Goodman, 
assistant superintendent at 


Independence: "Are we going to 
have cash registers in the Liberty 
Bell pavillon? In Independence 
Hall? In Congress Hall? We don't 


cee gg 


... charging people to see where America was 
born will be like money changers in 
the Temple. 





been free in the past. 

It has cost 50 cents to tour 
John F. Kennedy's birthplace; 
soon it will be $1. 

Philadelphia's Independence 
Park superintendent Hobart G. 
Cawood, who fought the fee 
proposal, says charging people to 
see where America was born will 
be like "money changers in the 
Temple." 

President Reagan has long 
supported the concept of user fees, 
but national historic shrines 
have been exempt as belonging to 
all the people. 

But more money is needed for 
"resource protection, scientific 
research and visitor interpreta- 
tion," said William Penn Mott Jr., 
director of the Park Service. 

Congress reluctantly approv- 
ed raising fees for one year, but it 
left the decision of where fees 
would be instituted and raised to 
the Park Service. Congress has 
already exempted some 
properties, such as the USS 
Arizona Memorial in Hawaii, the 
floating memorial marking the 
spot where the ship was sunk 
during the Pearl Harbor attack. 
Veterans groups had vehemently 
objected to a fee there, a 
congressional aide noted. 

It is notoriously difficult to 





know how to collect a fee there." 

Travellers will pay $5, up 
from $2, to tour some of the 
country's top scenic treasures 
such as the Everglades, Grand 
Canyon, Rocky Mountain, 
Shenandoah, and Yellowstone 
National Parks. A visit to-Maine's 
Acadia and Hawaii Volcanoes, 
which had been free, will cost $5. 

A Golden Eagle Passport 
which provides entry to all park 
properties for a year, will cost 
$25, up from $10. But the Golden 
Access and Golden Age passports 
for visitors who are handicapped 
and over 62 years respectively 
will remain free. 

"One angle that particularly 
galls us," said one congressional 
staff member, "is that the admin- 
istration has refused to raise 
grazing fees for cattle on federal 
lands. Grazing fees are sacred and 
Western ranchers are protected, 
but we can raise the fees for Mary 
and John Q. Public to see our 
parks." % 


Let's Hear From 
You 


We want to know your 


thoughts and comments 
Please share them with us. 


Wedding Stays continued from page 19 


Making two eyelets in the 
length of the tape which finishes 
the top edge, applying the tape and 
running a bobbin through it, 
which is drawn up and tied, and 2. 
Gathering the top before sewing 
the tape over the edge. 

The Wedding Stay was sewn 
by Isabelle Monteith Curtis of 
Broadalbin, New York, and worn 
on her wedding day circa 1840. 
The stay was made of cotton jean 
cloth and lined with what appears 
to be a cotton homespun. Linen 
thread was used to construct the 
stay and two ply twisted silk 
thread, much like today's silk 
button hole twist, embroided the 
floral designs on the bosom gores, 
pineapple designs on the waist 
and vines on the back. A linen 
floss was used to make the eyelets 
at the bottom edge of the busk 
casing. 

Pulleys made of bone were 
used in place of eyelets at the back 
edge of the stay. The rims were 
grooved to fit over the back edge of 
the stay and carried the thread 
that fastened it to the stay. The 
thread was first wrapped around 
the pulley and sewn through the 
stay. Next it was wrapped around 
the bundle of threads and tied off. 

An interesting feature of the 
stay during this period was the 
transition of alternate to opposite 
lacing. The alternate method 
required one lace which formed a 
zig-zag pattern between staggered 
eyelets and fastened at the top and 
bottom. The opposite method 
laced similarily to todays shoes; 
with the bow at the bottom. 

The runners were filled with 
linen cord and the embroidery 
was stuffed with cotton batting. 

One tool used in the original 
construction is still available 
today at flea markets and antique 
shops. It is the stiletto, a tool used 
to open the fabric and insert the 
stuffing in the embroidered 
designs. 

The correct silhouette can be 
achieved only by wearing the stay 
complete with front busk. 


Editors Note: The above 
information was furnished by 
Past Patterns. To purchase the 
Wedding stay pattern or any other 
pattern write to: Past Patterns, 
P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 
49510. 
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Two Publications Now 
Serving the Living History 
Association 


Do you believe this Quarterly? WOW! It's so 
professional, with pictures, columns, and it's 
typeset. Three cheers for the publisher, Steve Del 
Signore, Living History Association member par 
excellence. Alan Brownlee and Al Wurzberger, as 
well as our many contributors, continue to publish 
the Living History Journal. At the present time these 
are the only two publications that are effectively 
addressing the 18th century area of living history, 
and we are creeping into other areas as well, 

The Journal still needs letters and articles, so 
keep them coming. For those of you who have been 
looking for the opportunity to have your photos of 
events published along with history articles and 
feature stories, the Living History Quarterly may be 
your big chance. Please contribute. This is your 
organization and we do enjoy hearing from you. 





The List of L.H.A. Sponsored 


Events Continues to Grow 


Jim Mossetter of Fort Mifflin, in Philadelphia, 
along with Al Wurzberger, Tom Nolan, Dave Bernier 
and a host of others from the Companies of Fifers 
and Drummers, The Associated Regiments of the 
American Revolution, and The Historic Commands 
of the American Revolution have all garnered their 
efforts under the L.H.A. banner to produce 
ceremonies and events in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania to commemorate the Bicentennial 
signing of the United States Constitution, 1787. The 
events will be July 31, August 1-2, 1987. Good luck! 

The events organized for this year represent the 
most events and the largest participatory events 
scheduled since 1983. 

For a more extensive listing of upcoming events 
check the "Calendar of Events" in this issue. 


New Committees Formed to 
Address Specific Living 


History Areas 


Well, a new magazine, what else could possibly be 
going on? The fact is...lots! 

The ladies have formed their own committee to 
research and properly portray their role in history. 
They are presently organizing a cook book that will 
be sold to raise funds for the L.H.A. as well as their 
own various projects. 

The results of their research will be published in 
future issues of the Journal and Quarterly. 

Another committee was recently formed under 
the guidance of Sue Cifaldi to address 19th century 
marshal music. We will be hearing alot from Sue as 
she is not only active in our musician's quarters but 
also in the women's affairs committee. She's already 
bent my ear a few times. 
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Interpretive Village is 
Getting Closer to Reality 


Our last big accomplishment includes the 
leadership of Sue Wurzberger and a committee that 
includes Al Wurzberger, Rodney Caruso, his wife 
Carol Sue, and myself. This committee has been at 
work for a year talking with various profit making 
corporations concerning the establishment of a 
living history interpretive village in southern 
Vermont. At present the Vermont based corporation 
with whom we have been working, has purchased 
117 acres in Wilmington, Vermont for this purpose. 
Most of the details still have to be worked out. Watch 
the Journal and Quarterly for further updates. 

Our biggest problem right now is aquiring the 
resources, volunteers and money, to meet all of our 
new goals and events. Remember, we need to grow, 
and only you can help. 


My best to all. 


James Dassatti, President 
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Guide to organizations. 
For more information contact the appropriate 
organization listed below. 


Living History Association, Inc. (LHA), P.O. Box 
578, Wilmington, VT 05363 


The Associated Regiments of the American 
Revolution, (ARAR) 37 Kathleen Drive, Colt Neck, 
NJ 07722 


Old Fort Niagara, P.O. Box 169, Youngstown, NY 
14174 


F & I, Rev. War, War of 1812 


April 11-12, Manasquam, NJ. Battle reenactment 
and encampment. ARAR 


April 24-26, Newburgh, NY. Windsor Cantonement, 
School of the soldier. BAR 


April 25-26, Monmouth Battlefield, NJ. Firelock 
shoot. ARAR 


May 1-3, Wilmington, VT. Historians convention. 
Featuring classes, a school of the soldier and a 
school of artillery. LHA 


May 2-3, Youngstown, NY. School of the Artillery. 
Training and safety session for Revolutionary War 
period artillery. Old Fort Niagara. 


May 9-10, Youngstown, NY. School of the soldier. 
Training session for the Northwest Department, 
BAR. Old Fort Niagara. 


June 6-7, Youngstown, NY. The King's Birthday. Open 
to British, Loyalists and German troops of 1775- 
1784. British garrison program. Old Fort Niagara. 


June 13-14, Washington's Crossing Park, PA. 
Encampment and related activities. ARAR 


June 19-21, Monmouth Battlefield Park, NJ. Battle 
of Monmouth. Jersey Line and British Brigade. 
Largest LHA event of 1987. 


June 26-28, Old Deerfield, MA. Encampment, 
ceremonies and battle reenactment. LHA 


July 3-5, Youngstown, NY. French and Indian War 
encampment. Open to French and British forces of 
1754-1760. Trench details. Tactical employs the 
outworks and is based on the seige of 1759. 
Reservations required. Old Fort Niagara. 


July 10-12, Hubbardton, VT. The 210th anniversary 
of the Battle of Hubbardton at the battlefield. LHA 


July 18-19, Stoney Point NY. Annual Battle of 
Stoney Point. By invitation only. Units may request 
an invitation. Contact, Stoney Point State Historic 
Site, P.O. Box 182, Stoney Point, NY 10980. 
Telephone: 1-914-786-2521. 


July 24-26, Pembroke, MA. Town 275th celebration. 
Encampment and battle. LHA 


July 25-26, Youngstown, NY. Fifes and drums at 
Niagara. Ancient fife and drum corps event. Old Fort 
Niagara. 


July 31-Aug. 2, Philadelphia, PA. Celebration of the 
Constitutional Convention, 1787-1987. LHA/Old 
Fort Mifflin Historical Society, 4335 Osage Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 


Aug. 8-9, Youngstown, NY. War of 1812 revisited. 
Open to U.S. and British Forces of 1800-1821. 
Program emphasizes comparative drill and tactics 
of different units. Old Fort Niagara. 


Aug. 14-16, Reading, CT. Putnam Park battle and 
encampment. Putnam State Park. Hosted by 2nd 
Continental Light Dragoons and LHA. 


Sept. 11-13, Southbury, CT. Muster at the Harrison 
Inn. Battle and encampment. LHA 


Sept. 18-20, Berkley, MA. Battle and encampment. 
Hosted by the 3rd. Regiment Bristol County Brigade 
and the LHA. 


Oct. 17-18, Youngstown, NY. Fall encampment. Open 
to Rev. War period units. Invitations are sent 
primarily to local units. More distant groups should 
notify Old Fort Niagara. 


Oct. 30-Nov.1, Charlestown, NH. The return of Rogers 
Rangers Expedition to Fort #4. Battle and 
encampment. Old Fort #4 Association and LHA. 


Nov. 6-8, Wilmington, VT. At the site of the proposed 
New England Interpretive Village. Annual general 
membership meeting. LHA 


Nov. 13-15, Philadelphia, PA. Old Fort Mifflin battle 
and encampment, 4335 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
19104 


Calendar of Events continued on page 11 


Please note. 
This is only a partial listing of events that we 
have available at this time. If you wish to have 
your schedule printed here please send it along. 


The address and deadlines for the next issue are 
printed on page 19 of this issue. 





Rogers' Rangers continued 


the Rangers began. The Rangers, numbering 
about 200 men, departed Crown Point, New 
York, and travelled north on Lake 
Champlain, with plans to attack the 
Abenaki Indian village at St. Francis, in 
Canada. The Abenaki Indians had been 
responsible for several raids on English 


settlements throughout New England, 
including the Deerfield massacre in 
Massachusetts. 


These Indians once proudly roamed 
Northern New England and Canada. Due to 
the encroachment of the ever increasing 
French and English settlements, they were 
eventually driven from their land. The 
Indians allied with the French, however, 
and fought fiercely for their beliefs, 

To escape detection as they travelled, 
the Rangers slept during the days and 
moved by night. They marched 100 miles, 
trudging through mud and swamps. On the 
tenth day of their expedition they reached 
the St. Francis River. The swift moving 
river currents caused some problems for the 
Rangers. The exhausted men formed a 
human chain by joining arms to cross the 
river. Under cover of night, Rogers' men 
surrounded the village. At dawn, on Oct. 4, 
1759, the Rangers attacked the village and a 
fierce battle ensued. As the sun rose and 
shed its early morning light on the village a 
shocking and gruesome sight was revealed. 
The scalps of nearly 700 English settlers, 
men, women and children hung from poles 
throughout the village. This nerve 
wrenching site pushed the Rangers into a 
frantic rage and the battle degenerated into 
a massacre. In less than two hours the 
Abenaki Indians were defeated. Their 
village lay in smoldering ruins. During the 
battle the Rangers managed to free several 
white captives. 

Now began the Rangers’ trek back to 
safety. The long, arduous return trip was 
hampered by running battles with the 
pursuing French. The Rangers were 
ambushed by the French at Lake 
Memphremegog. These skirmishes along 
with starvation and exposure cost the 
Rangers over forty men. 

Upon reaching the Connecticut River, 
their prearranged relief had come and gone, 
taking with them the much needed food. 
Rogers and a few of his men rafted their way 
downstream to Fort #4, in present day 
Charlestown, New Hampshire. Upon 
reaching the fort, he dispatched supplies 
back upstream to his starving men. 
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Rogers’ Rangers continued 


"It is our solemn intent to honor the spot.” 


In the fifty odd days, they 
travelled approximately 500 
miles. Of the approximately 200 
men that set out on this venture, 
only a handful survived including 
their leader, Capt. Rogers. 


A present day company of 
Rogers' Rangers, headed by 
Warren Stevens, along with 
several other Ranger companies, 
are going to completely retrace 
and relive the original expedition 
from Crown Point, to St. Francis 
and back to Fort #4. 

They will depart from Crown 
Point on Labor Day weekend, 
September 5, 6 & 7, 1987, rowing 
northward in 418th century 
whaleboats and bateaus. They 
will be stopping at state parks and 
towns along the lake. It will be 
living history at its best! 

Upon reaching Mississquoi 
Bay and hiding the boats, as they 
did in the original expedition, 
they will enter the "Spruce Bog". 
This will begin the march of 
nearly 100 miles through Canada 
to the original Abenaki Indian 
Village of St. Francis. 

"It is our solemn intent to 
honor the spot", Warren Stevens 
said. "We intend to place a wreath 
on the Indian monument to the 
raid and hold a religious service. 
We are not going there to glorify 
war, but rather to study and better 
understand what happened so 


PRESIDENTIAL TEST 


What President said, "Twice in my lifetime I 
killed wild animals and I have regretted both 


acts ever since"? 


that we will respect and 
remember it for all time." 

After leaving the village they 
will retreat down through the 
Canadian wilds and enter 
Vermont. This leg of their journey 
will take them through one of the 
most remote, unspoiled 
wilderness areas in the country. 
Throughout this portion of the 
trip they will have to keep an eye 
open for bear and moose. They 
will eventually reach and cross 
the Connecticut River to enter 
New Hampshire. Once in New 
Hampshire they will travel down 
the length of the Ammonosuc 
River and again reach the 
Connecticut River to Fort #4 in 
Charlestown, New Hampshire. 
There will be a living history 
event that weekend, Oct. 31 & Nov. 
1, 1987, at the fort to greet them. 

They will be equipped with 
only muskets, uniforms and 
other gear that they can carry on 
their 8 week, 500 mile expedition. 
Stevens said, "History will be 
replayed before all New England's 
eyes. Our journey will be history 


repeating itself." 
State agencies, parks 
departments, historical groups 


and the media have been advised 
and most responsive in New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
Parks Canada is working very 
closely with them and is helping 
to coordinate the Canadian 


Who was he? 


telephone? 


*What President's picture is on the $1000 bill? 


*Who was the first President to ride on a train? 


Warren Stevens 


route. 

British, French, American, 
Indian nation and other units of 
the French and Indian War period 
who wish to take part in the send 
off or return weekend events are 
invited to write for more 
information. Because of the time 
involved, not everyone can take 8 
weeks off from work. Therefore, 
two weekend segments and one 
week long segment are planned 
for these Ranger units. 

If enough Ranger units 
respond the "Human Chain" 
across the St. Francis River will 
be attempted. 

The last week of the trip will 
be the canoe trip down the 
Connecticut River, a distance of 
60 miles. The few men left that 
travelled the entire journey will 
ride a raft. There will be 
approximately 40 canoes 
available on a first come first 
serve basis for other Ranger units. 

Of course a trip of this 
magnitude needs support. 
Donations in the form of money 
or of items and equipment of the 
period are both welcome and 
needed. 


Still needed, according 
Warren Stevens, are more whale 
boats and bateaus. 

For further information, 


ideas or suggestions, write to: The 
Expedition of Rogers' Rangers, 
P.O. Box 162, Shelton, CT, 06484. 


*Only one President ever held a pilot's license. 


*Who was the first President to campaign by 








PAST PATTERNS 


presents 


(1830-1840) 





The Wedding Stay 


Sarah Levitt in her 
book Victorians Un- 
buttoned says: "Nearly 
all women wore stays; 
they were essential for 
decency, and to go 
without them was to risk 
being considered a 'loose 
woman'. One also risked 
looking peculiar, since 
the popular idea of the 
female shape was based 
on the shape created by 
whalebone and lacing 
rather than by nature." 

Before 1850 'stays' 
referred to back- 
fastening "structural underwear". 
In an 1874 source a stay was 
described as 'laced behind' while a 
corset was fastened in the front’. 
Our observation is that a corset 
was fastened in the front and 
‘adjusted behind'. Past Patterns' 
1830-1840 stays are back 
fastening and therefore match the 
definition of a stay. In addition, 
The Workwoman’s Guide ("by a 
Lady"), "revised and corrected" in 
1840 uses only the word stay. 

Since the sewing machine 
had yet to be mass marketed, 
stays of this period were hand 
sewn. 'Patent lace-holes' (metal 
eyelets) were available. Modern 
sources tell us that metal eyelets 
allowed tighter lacing because the 
thread eyelets tore out. Of 'patent 
lace-holes' The Workwoman’s 
Guide says: "...these are very 
durable, but are said to destroy 
the laces." It further suggests: 
"two bones at the extreme ends, 
to prevent the holes (thread 
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eyelets) from bursting beyond the 
edge. Sometimes tape is laced 


from the outside through these 
holes, being drawn through every 
other hole till they reach the top, 
and then brought down again, 
drawing it round the edge, 
through the intermediate holes; 
this preserves them from being 
worn.” 

The drawing in The 
Workwoman’'s Guide illustrates 
threading the tape through every 
hole. We cannot explain what 
appears to be a discrepency 
between the text and the drawing 
however, examples we have seen 
use the method illustrated. Bone 
pulleys sewn to the back edge of 
the stay were an alternate back 
fastening method. 

We suspect that the bone 
pulleys were made by the same 
sailors who made the elaborately 
carved busks used to stiffen the 
center front of the stays. Slightly 
shorter than the center front of 


the stay, busks were 1 
1/2" wide lengths of 
wood, ivory, steel 
(encased in wash leather), 
whalebone or silver. 
They were often lovingly 
embellished with lady 
pirates, ships, birds of 
paradise, peacocks, 
fashion plates, sea 
animals, hearts, a loved 
one's name, sunsets, 
vines, flowers and 
geometrics. Chip carving 
on wood and scrimshaw 
on whalebone and baleen 


were the _ techniques 
employed by husbands and 
sweethearts who might also 
inscribe rhymes: 
Accept, dear girl, this busk from 
me 

Carved by my humble hand. 

I took it from a sperm whale's jaw 
One thousand miles from land. 
In many a gale had been the whale 

In which this bone did rest. 

His time is past, his bone at last 
Must now support thy breast 

For many fine examples of 
carved and ornamented busks see 
Scrimshaw and  Scrimshanders 
by E. Norman Flayderman. 
Unfortunately this book is out of 
print but can be obtained through 
your local library or through 
interlibrary loan. 

Besides the busk, the stay 
required "... two bones at the 
extreme ends, to prevent the holes 
from bursting beyond the edge...a 
second bone down each back, on 
the other side of the lace holes... 
Bones between the bosom gores, 


on each side; but these should be 
very thin and elastic, and are 
seldom wanted unless the wearer 
requires much ‘additional 
support... Two other bones, one 
each side, from about a nail (2 
1/4") below each arm-hole to the 
bottom of the stay... A few slight 
rib or cross-bones are sometimes 
put in." The Workwoman’s Guide 
concludes by stating, "...that for 
healthy persons, the two back 
bones with steel in front, are 
quite sufficient." 

In addition to the bones, the 
stay required corded runners. 
Runners were casings 1/8" to 
3/16" wide depending upon the 
thickness of the cord used to fill 
them. The runners might cover 
large areas in rows for control or 
follow the contour of the body for 
support. As a personal touch, 
shaping might be added in the 
form of embroided and stuffed 
designs passed down from 


forebearers, such as fruit, flowers 
and vines. 

"Shoulder straps are made of 
the same material as the stays, 
and backstitched to the front and 
back of the shoulder. Sometimes 
they are buttoned down in the 
front, which enables the wearer, 
by unbuttoning them to dress her 
hair in an evening with perfect 
ease. 

Others have eye-let holes to 
admit bobbins to lace them to 
corresponding holes in the stays. 

A piece of Indian rubber or 
elastic wire, of about one nail in 
length (2-1/4"), is frequently 
sewed to the end of the strap, and 
this is considered the most 
convenient, as it will lengthen or 
contract at pleasure." 

The Workwoman's Guide 
illustrates the strap eyelets in the 
back but any examples that we 
have seen have front fastening 
straps. 


"To the top of the stay is 


sometimes attached a small 
modesty-piece, which for some 
people is an excellent 


contrivance, as it makes it set 
more closely and delicately in 
front. This extra piece is all in 
one, and is the cross-way (on a 
diagonal fold); it is carried along 
the whole front of the stay: it is 
about half a nail (1 1/8") deep over 
the bosom, and sloped off to a 
quarter of a nail (9/16") over the 
stay-bone; at the top of this 
additional strip, which is bound 
all round, a bobbin is run to draw 
it up. When drawn properly. this 
modesty lies over the bosom so as 
to shade it delicately, whereas if 
were cut all in one piece with the 
stay it would make it higher, but 
it would stand out and not answer 
the desired end." 

Two other methods which 
adjust the top ofthe stay are 1. 


continued on page 13 





PRESIDENTIAL TEST 
ANSWERS 


1. Ulysses S. Grant 


2. Grover Cleveland 
3. Andrew Jackson, 1833 
4, Dwight D. Eisenhower 


5. William McKinley, 1896 





The Bulletin 
Board 
WRITE TO US A 


We would like to know your 
thoughts and opinions about 
this publication or any 
related matter. Please send 
your comments to us! 















TO SUBSCRIBE 


To receive a one year subscription (4 issues) to The Living 
History Association, Inc Quarterly send $8.00 to the address 
below. Make check payable to Living History Association, 


Inc.(LHA Inc.) 


Send all correspondence, advertisements, 
subscriptions, photos, articles and event listings to: 


The Living History Association, Inc. Quarterly 
P.O. Box 242 
Raynham Center, MA 02768 


COMING IN NEXT 
ISSUE: 


% All new "Ladies Page" by 
Ruth Ann Bernier. 


% More "Remember When" 
from Evelyn Fitch Keefe. 


% Report from the reenact- 
ment of the Battle of Shiloh. 


% Plus much more from this 
wonderful hobby that we call 
living history! 





We need your ideas for future 
feature articles and sections. 


How about a reenactor's 
"Swap Column"? 


DEADLINE FOR 
NEXT ISSUE: 


April 30, 1987 
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CIVIL WAR ITEMS 


Will Gorges, Proprietor 


3822 Canterbury Road 
New Bern, NC 28560-7217 


919-638-4913 


BUY e SELL e TRADE Quarterly Catalogs $6.00 








SIBLEY CAMP STOVES 


The SIBLEY CAMP STOVE was patented in 1858 by Major Henry H. Sibley 
and was adapted by the U.S. Army shortly thereafter. It was routinely used 
throughout the Civil War years as a part of every camp's issue equipage 
and continued in service well into the era of the Indian Wars and Spanish- 
American War. The Sibley camp stove was found to be a most efficient 
form of heating and was still listed in the U.S. Army’s quartermaster manual 
as late as World War One although by then classified as ‘‘obsolete’’. 


OUR SIBLEY STOVE is an exact reproduction of that patented by Maj. Henry 
Sibley before the Civil War. It is manufactured using the same process and 
utilizes the identical materials as that made from 1858 to 1865. The heavy 
16 gauge iron body will provide even heating throughout the tent or cabin. 
The 3% inch stove pipe outlet will readily accept standard 4 inch stove pipe 
available at any of today’s hardware or appliance stores. 

The SIBLEY CAMP STOVE comes complete with a 5 inch wide removable 
shelf which attaches just above the door and acts as a cooking or warming 
surface. Made of 16 gauge black iron for maximum heat retention, it is 
perfect for the coffee pot or frying pan. 
























Retail Price: $89. + 6. Shpg. 






Specifications: 

. Height: 30 inches. 

. Weight: Approx. 25 Ibs. with warming shelf. 

. Diameter at base: 18 inches. 

. Stove pipe outlet: 3% inches for standard 4 inch pipe. 

. Door opening: 5%’* by 6”. 

. Construction: 16 guage hot rolled black iron with heavy black rivet 
seams as per original. 

. Heating: Regulated through crescent shaped opening in base. 







Order Direct From: 
Sibley Stove Co. 
3109 Eubanks Rd. 
Durham, N.C. 27707 
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The Living History Assoc., Inc. 
Quarterly 
P.O. Box 242 
Raynham Center, MA 02768 


TO: 


Products of 
the Past 


18th and 19th Century household 
reproduction items and gifts from 
chandeliers to Williamsburg Pottery. 
For the muzzleloader/reenactor; 
books, patterns, tin lanterns, cups, 
canteens hat blanks, clothing 
buttons, ironware, buckets, churns, 
plates, bowls, flints and much 
more. 
Join our mailing list and watch us 
ow! 
Send $3.00 for our catalog to: 


Products of the Past 
P.O. Box 12 
Wilmington, VT 05363 





